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toricd View of the American Revolution; Parton brought out his Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin; Henry B. Dawson's edition of The Federalist and a reprinting of Elliot's debates on the Constitution also reflected a heightened interest in the nation's birth. Nor was the Civil War itself neglected. Frank Moore and Edward McPherson compiled, during the struggle and the years thereafter, important collections of documentary material relating to the war.
Interest in the past, well launched before Appomattox, transcended concern with the nation's great crises. New historical societies were founded at Dover, Brooklyn, New Haven, and Buffalo. There were scholars who had begun long-term investigations who did not falter in their labors; Parkman's Pioneers of France in the New World appeared in 1865. John G. Palfrey brought out a new volume of the History of New England, characterized by general accuracy of details but also by a pronounced bias for Massachusetts and the clergy. In the parsonage at Albany William B. Sprague completed the seventh volume of his useful Annals of the American Pulpit. Even in the midst of a great contest of arms there could appear a notable study of the role of ideas in the development of civilization. Professor John W. Draper, the distinguished chemist of New York University, published in 1863 his frequently inaccurate and uncritical but much-translated and highly influential History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. The North American Review praised this volume as one of the "most truly original, profound and instructive contributions of the age/* No doubt it did blaze a trail for many essentially modern ideas of the interrelations between climate and social institutions. Draper subscribed to the Lamarckian doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteristics and to the Comtean idea of history as an exact science. His entire book was marked by faith in science as opposed to supematuralism, in ideas and laws in contradistinction to mere chance and physical force.
In the related field of the social sciences the war years saw the appearance of several studies of note. Professor Draper did not confine his attention to physical science and to the intellectual history of Europe. Convinced that the Republic hacj reached "one of those epochs at which it must experience important transformations," he undertook, in lectures given at the New York Historical Society in 1864 and in the book which grew out of them, Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of the United States (1865), to apply specifically to the United States his theory that